SECTION 51 



Ethiopic Writing 



Getatchew Haile 



Approximately eighty languages belonging to three families — Semitic, Cushitic, and 
Nilo-Saharan — are spoken in Ethiopia. Prior to the twentieth century, not more than 
half a dozen of them had been reduced to writing. On the other hand, the morphology 
of one of the Semitic languages, Gs'sz (also called Ethiopic, which is more properly 
the name of the subfamily of Semitic which is found in Ethiopia), has been transmit- 
ted both orally and through a writing system since at least the fourth century. Gs'sz 
transmitted through this special writing system is, for its students, initially devoid of 
meaning: in the traditional system of training, the student learns the traditional pro- 
nunciation of Ethiopic from his teacher before he learns the language. Thus, at a cer- 
tain level of his education, the student would read Ethiopic texts perfectly and fluently 
without understanding what he was reading. This training included identifying the 
proper stress, accent, and intonation. This section discusses this writing system, 
which has since been adopted by a few other Ethiopian languages, including Amhar- 
ic, the official language of the country. 

Consonants 

To become a written language, Ethiopic needed a writing system which had charac- 
ters to represent its consonants, as given in table 51.1. For this it adopted the Sa- 
bean/Minean script or one that is closely related to it (see table 5.7 on page 101). 
In antiquity, 8 was probably interdental z, »* fricative s, and '"l velar h. Since then, 
B and w have become sibilants, and 1 h is laryngeal. Now, 6 and % are s [ts]; *h h and 
"1 h have become [h], like U; and both \\ > and Represent the glottal stop [?]. These 
sets of letters tend to be confused in manuscripts; lexicographers must clarify them. 

Characters 

As the epigraphic sources witness, two writing systems were apparently available in 
the country at the time when the need for a system for writing Ga'az was felt. These 
were the South Arabian Sabean/Minean script or one related to it, and the Greek al- 
phabet. In making the choice, the determining factor was obviously the relationship 
Ethiopia had had with South Arabia: Ethiopic and Sabean are both members of the 
family of the southern branch of the Semitic languages. 
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table 5 1 . i : Consonants 



















Semi- 






Occlusives 






Fricatives 




Sonorants 


vowels 




vs 


vd 


ej 


vs 


vd 


ej 


nas nns 


vd 


Labials 


P 


b 


P 








m 


w 


Labiodentals 








f 


V 








Dentals 


t 


d 


t 








n 1, r 




Sibilants 








s, s 


z 


s, d 






Palatals 13 


£ 


i 


c 


s 


z 




ft 


y 


Velars 


k 


g 


q 


h 










Labiovelars 


k w 


g w 


q w 


h w 










Laryngeals 


> 




c 


h 











a. vs, voiceless; vd, voiced; ej, ejective; nas, nasal; nns, nonnasal. 

b. Amharic only, except y. 

The Sabean/Minean script (or one related to it) which Ethiopic adopted was able 
to represent all consonants except for [p] and [p]. The symbols for these became T 
and ft, respectively. T seems to be a modification of the Greek II, while K is a deriva- 
tive from the Ethiopic K s. For the labiovelars, the symbols for g, h, k, and q (respec- 
tively) were modified. The mark of palatalization (for Amharic and other languages) 
is a horizontal line — broken in the middle in the case of "If z — placed on the top of the 
related characters. *fl is h, representing the laryngealized H. In the case of c, the rule 
is violated: m — > e&. 

By beginning with the letter (h, hoy), the alphabetical order of the Ethiopic 
writing system (table 51.2) differs from those of the related systems, e.g. Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, which begin with y (aleph or alpha). Arguably, the name al- 
phabet is a misnomer for Ethiopic because it does not begin with alpha or alf h ( >) 
followed by bet fl (b). Several theories have been posited to explain why the charac- 
ters of the Ethiopic alphabet have been arranged so differently, but none is satisfacto- 
ry. It is much better to assume that Ethiopic preserves an early or ancient branch of 
the original. For the similar, though not identical, order of the ancient Sabean script, 
see section 68. (In certain religious contexts, the North Semitic order — called 
abugida, from the first four consonants and the first four "orders" — which is known 
from the acrostic poems in the Gq'qz translation of the Hebrew Bible, is also found.) 



table 51.2: The Ethiopic Characters in Their Alphabetic 


Order (Amharic phonetics/ 1 


V A rh <io ip I (\ (If) t n + (f) 1 ) (1) h Xi Oft) m H (¥) 
h 1 h m s r s (s) q b t (c) h n (ft) 5 k (h) w c z (z) 
[h 1 h m s r s J k' b t tf h n ji ? k h w ? z 3 


v £ 00 1 m (An.) k a e l t 
y d (g) g t (c) p s z f p 

j d (% g t' tf p' ts ts f p] 


* -> ft- 

qu [k w ] hu [h w ] ku [k w ] 


1- 

gu [g w ] 



a. Upper row, base forms; lower row, labialized forms; in parentheses, Amharic letters. 
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TABLE 5I.3: Vowels 

Front Central Back 

High i 9 u 

Mid e o 

3 
Low a 



Vowels 

A few inscriptions have been discovered which show Gs'sz texts without vowel signs, 
just like the Sabean/Minean (and the other Semitic scripts). The characters in these 
inscriptions represented the consonant alone, or the consonant and any of the possible 
vowels. The reader had to guess, with the help of knowledge of the grammar, the nec- 
essary vowels and supply them. Therefore, one sign could be read, for example, as [b] 
or [b3] or [ba] or [bu] or [bi]. Thus [nsgujs n3g3jt] 'king of kings' was written as 
Vlu"/>1 mf ngslngst. The reader had to know the language and its grammar rather well 
to be able to read such texts. Many of the possible ways of reading a word are elimi- 
nated when the word is in a sentence. For example, *nw ngs in >1i*"/>'!iH' ngslngst 
cannot be other than [nsguj(3)]. However, as an isolated word, it could be [nsguj] or 
[n3ga.fi] or [n3gja] or [nsgj], since all these are real words which had to be written in 
the same way because of the absence of signs indicating the vowels. 

At a certain stage of the language's written life, the difficulty of using the system 
without the help of vowel signs must have been felt by the majority of those who used 
it. Most probably that was when the number of students who used Gs'az as their sec- 
ond language had increased significantly. Obviously, large numbers of students could 
not begin their schooling by reading Gs'sz written only in consonants. Creating vow- 
el signs (and modifying the characters with them) became inevitable; the appearance 
of vowel signs in the epigraphic record coincides with the advent of Christianity in 
Ethiopia, about 350 c.e. 

There are seven vowels, see tables 51.3 and 514; the seven forms of each con- 
sonant symbol are called orders. 

Vowel signs 

(1) The base character (called gd'dz), the character which has no vowel sign (see 
table 51.2), is understood as having the first vowel, a. The character gddz has thus 

table 51.4: Vowels in Their Traditional Order 



"Order" 


1 


2 


3 


4 




5 


6 


7 


Transliteration 


a 


U 


i 


a 




e 


3 





Transcription 


[3] 


[u] 


[i] 


[a, / 


b 


s,e] 


|3| 


[O, 3] 
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lost its neutrality or ability to represent all the other possible readings. For example, 
fl is no longer b, but bd. In other words, the vowel [3] is represented by a zero symbol. 
(In the case of the laryngeals, the vowel of the base is not [3], but [a].) 

(2) A short horizontal line attached to the middle of the right side of the character 
represents the vowel u. In the case of <* ru, a*+ wu, and */«, however, this system is 
violated. 

All horizontal lines, whether they are vowel signs or part of the base character, 
bend down at the end. 

(3) A short horizontal line attached to the lowest part of the right leg of the char- 
acter represents the vowel 1. In the course of time, a leg to carry the sign was added 
to I hi, "1 mi, **Lsh *E wi, °l % and 1 zi. For 6 ri, ft 37, and Lfi, the system is violated. 

(4) A vertical line attached to the bottom of a character — to the right leg of the 
character, if the character has more than one leg — represents the vowel a. (The system 
includes the laryngeals, which have [a] in place of [3].) If the character has only a sin- 
gle leg, the line is tilted to the left to make the addition clear. In the case of & ra, 9 
na, and V na, the rule is violated. 

(5) A ring or half ring attached to the lower part of the right side of the character 
represents the vowel e. A leg to carry the sign is added to % he, °% me, "i se, *B we, 
% c e, and % ze; compare (3) above. In the case of fc ye and ffr ce, the ring is attached 
at the middle of the character with a short horizontal line. 

(6) The sign for the vowel d and the rule defining its place on the character are 
not generalized. In some cases, the sign is a short horizontal line placed on the left 
side of the character, but its placement on the left side is unpredictable. In the case of 
C rd, fl* wd, £ dd, 3£ gd, k pd, ft sd, and G/a, it is placed on the right side. In the case 
of \) hd, h\ hd, $ qd, *? td, 1 m, h ) d, d c d, and d zd, it is placed on the head of the char- 
acter. The signs for & h, n S9, 'I hd, % yd, and 1 gd follow no rule; but those for V hd, 
U kd, T td, and T pd do. These observations, however, are of little use for those who 
want to learn this column of characters. They have to be learned individually. 

The modified character that represents the consonant with the vowel d serves also 
to represent the vowelless consonant. For example, bd and b are represented by the 
same character, -fl. Tradition rightly identified the close relationship between the vow- 
elless consonant and the consonant with the vowel [a | ( cf . the Hebrew shwa), but it is 
not clear why the base or gd'dz characters were not chosen for this purpose — the char- 
acters without vowel signs, which are assigned to the consonant with the vowel a. 

(7) Two signs to represent the vowel o are discernible. The rule for their distribu- 
tion is not clear. With some characters (of which only i\ a lo has two or more legs) it is 
a circle (taken from Greek omicron?) placed on or near the top of the character. If the 
character has two or more legs, the sign is a vertical line attached to the middle bottom 
of the character or to the end of the left leg. The rule is violated in the case of ft* lo, ?* 
yo, and 1 go. 

(8) A short horizontal line attached to the right leg of most of the characters indi- 
cates a combination of [u] (or [w]) and [a]. A leg to carry the sign is added to the char- 



table 51.5: The Ethiopic Letters 


















1 2 s 4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


J 


4 


5 


6 


Name a (a) u i a 


e 


9/0 





uii 


Ul 


ua 


ue 


U9 



h hoy V t> t 7 % V \T 

1 lawe A A- A. A A, A ft" 

h/h hawt rh <h« A.' <h rh, rh ^ 

m may rm on* ^ °^ °1 9° <p 

s sawt ip iu« "i "I "l r ^ 

r r^s L 4* £ £ £ C C 

s sat ft ft* ft, ft ft, ft ft 

s TT 7f ?t ^T Tt 7f ^ 

qqaf t $ t ^ *£ *P # 1* t** # $ t^ 

bbet nn-ana-flp 

t tawe + + *t ^« *fc 1" "f* 

c T ^ T: ? ^E ¥ ¥ 

h/h harm *\ *Y \ $ \ "\ *? *>>•>.'>'> 

n nahas y >• fc *? i 7 -i" 

h 7 > X •? 7 1 ? 

k kaf n n« n. n u, & y n- ti-- %n n. ir- 

h n it- TL ^l u n n 

w wawe (D m+ «£ T «? 0> ?» 

7" ayn 0- \ °i % 6 P 

z zay -H H- IL H H. H H 

z If If 1C "H" 1£ If F 

y yaman ? 4* ft ^ fc & ?* 

d dant £ H* *L 8 £, £ ^ 

g E S K 2 £ E 2 

g garni IT-XPITI > T- «* J 1* 

t tayt m m* ra ^ m, T nv 

9 aa, «o? to, «% a** *p p* 

P payt fc fc. ^ * fc. fc £ 

s saday & k &, * & ft £ 

s/z dappa a* I 1 1 A f 

f af 4. t & t . 4. G C 

ppsa TTTJTT^ 



acters which need it, e.g. *3 mwa. In the case of £ rwa and %fwa, the sign is placed 
on the head of the character. 

Vowel length is not recognized. 

The array of Ethiopic letters is shown in table 51.5. 



Characters or diagrams 

The combining of individual characters with vowel signs with so little systematiza- 
tion has resulted, in many cases, in the creation of a new character with an indepen- 
dent identity, a character virtually on the level of the base character. The vowel signs 
have become such an integral part of the body of the character that each of the seven 
forms, including the base form, is a symbol representing a consonant and a vowel. 
The system is not strictly syllabic because the symbols do not always represent syl- 
lables. The Ethiopic consonants may be 26 in number, but the characters are, in es- 
sence 26 (plus the derivatives) times 7, plus the signs for the labiovelars (which are 4 
times 5 — these four have only five vowels each: a, /, a, e, and d). 

As a rule, Ethiopic characters do not extend below the line. In order not to violate 
this rule, either the vertical lines representing vowels are tilted to the left, in the case 
of some characters (especially those that have only one leg); or the base characters 
are written above the line in smaller size, so that the added vowel sign ends on the 
line. This method of modification gives the impression not of adding a sign to the base 
character but of creating a new character. 

The Ethiopic writing system has no sign for gemination or the doubling of a con- 
sonant, although this is distinctive in the language. For example, the system does not 
distinguish between [s3bha] 'to be fat' and [s3bboha] 'to praise'; both are written 
rt'fldi. To make this distinction and to determine the presence or absence of the vowel 
9, we must rely primarily on oral transmission of the pronunciation of the lan- 
guage^). Except in these two points, the Ethiopic writing system can be characterized 
as phonetic, at least for Gb'sz (and Amharic). 



Numerals 



The Gq'qz numerals are developed from the Greek alphabet, borrowed possibly 
through Coptic, see table 51.6. Time has of course changed them significantly. In 
writing modern Ethiopian languages, one usually uses the Arabic numerals. 



table 51.6: Numerals 












§ 1 


% 


6 


n 


20 


£ 


70 


g 2 


% 


7 


S 


30 


X 


80 


E 3 


g 


8 


9 


40 


3 


90 


I 4 


g 


9 


I 


50 


I 


100 


2 5 


T 


10 


g 


60 


§ 


10,000 



Writing Ethiopic 

In the inscriptions, words were separated with a vertical line, e.g. <ngslngst>. In 
manuscripts and published books, this has been replaced with two dots which look 
like a colon ( •. ). This sign is being replaced with a blank space in writing the modern 
languages of the country. A semicolon is expressed by the two dots with a horizontal 
line above and below them ( ■; ), a comma by the two dots with a horizontal line over 
or between them, and a full stop by doubling the two dots ( ■•■■ ). 

Ethiopic is written from left to right. The characters should be drawn starting at 
the upper left side and proceeding forward and down to the lower right side; that is, 
the stroke of the pen should be, as a rule, from top to bottom, never from bottom to 
top or from right to left. No part should remain on the left or on top to be added. The 
stroke from top to bottom may be slightly angled at its two ends if necessary only to 
connect that part with the remaining body of the character. 



Sample of Ge'ez 



/. Ge'ez: 

2. Pronunciation: 

3. Gloss: 



awn aro . 

wa-soba sanPa 
and-when heard.he 



^Isayayyas 
Tsaysyyas 



2. ^m^afu-homu la^agborta 

3. from-mouth-their servants.of 

/. <D£a,ft- -. im-p .... 

2. wa-ysbel-o la-nagus . . . 

3. and-he.said-to.him to-king... 



saytan bo^ 
Satan went.he 



zanta 
this 

in 

haba" 
to 



V1£: 

nagara 
statement 

nagus 
king 



^o-^agzPa-ya 
O-lord-my 



nahu y;>belu-ni al-te-ka 
behold they.tell-me not-in-you 



2. sannaya nsbrata 

3. good life 



nonTfl/u*: 

ba-mawa ( 9li-hu 
during-days-his 



AH : TW : 

Ia-Z9 nagus 
of-this king 



WhUU\: 

za-'anbala 
which-but 



ba-kata\ 
of-another 



1. <D£foiV: 

2. wa-yabel-o 

3. and-he.said-to.him 



nsgus ^lla 
king those 

2. wa-ysbel-o Tsaysyyas la-nagus 

3. and-he.said-to.him Tsaysyyas to-king 

2. y^belu-ni kama-zo 

3. they.said-to.me like-this 



mannu yablu-ka kama-za. 
who say-to.you like-this 

ft-flh : HKV Mil? : 

saVa zPa-ya faquran-aya 
people of-me dear.ones-my 
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'When Tsaysyyas heard this statement from the mouth of the servants of Satan, 
he went to the king and said to the king, . . ."O my lord, behold, they tell me, 
4 You will not have a good life during the days of this king but of another one.'" 
The king said to him, "Who are they who say such things to you?" Tsaysyyas 
said to the king, "My people, my dear (friends), have spoken to me like this."' 

— Getatchew Haile 1991: 6j, lines 21-26. 
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